THE  FOUR  GEORGES
the clerg7 was incredibly low, as contemporary literature
so well testifies. Parson Adams seldom rose above the
kitchen during his journey with Joseph Andrews, and
Fielding considered a match between Parson Supple and
Mrs. Waters a very suitable arrangement for both of
them. There can surely be no more eloquent testimony
to the depths to which the Church of England had sunk
than that a great contemporary novelist should have seen
nothing odd in marrying one of its ministers, with whom
he had shown considerable sympathy, to a lady who had
already granted her favours to more than one of his
characters. Had such a thing been exceptional Fielding
was far too perfect a master of his craft to have concluded
a book on this note.1
It was not only in England that the clergy were
Jacobite, for the same was the case in America.2 In
South Carolina in particular there was strong support for
James, and when his health, was drunk by the laity those
clergyman who were present rarely displayed any reluct-
ance to honour the toast. The Quakers in Pennsylvania
were Jacobite to a man, and during the war Louis XIV
had given instructions to the French privateers not to
attack their ships on account of their loyalty to James.
In New Jersey the leader of the clerical Jacobites was the
Rev. John Talbot, Rector of Burlington, who refused to
take the oaths to George, or to pray for him by name in
the Liturgy. During a visit to England he was actually,
1 "Keene, Bishop of Chester, ... is a man that will not prejudice his fortune
by any ill-placed scruples. My father gave him a living of ^700 a year to marry
one of his natural daughters; he took the living; and my father dying soon after,
he dispensed with himself from taking the wife, but he was so generous as to
give her very near one year's income of the living" (Horace Walpole to Sir
Horace Mann, Dec. n, 1752).
^ 2 I am indebted to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel for informa-
tion on this point.